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AIMS OF THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 1 



JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN 
Lake Forest College 



We all agree that the ideal of the course of study in a foreign 
language is a 'practical command" of the language: which 
means, of course, a good pronunciation, the ability to under- 
stand the spoken language, and conversational facility in its use, 
the ability to read intelligently and to write correctly. To these 
accomplishments we should add familiarity with the literature 
and the life of the people whose language is being studied. 

It is quite evident that for the American secondary school , 
with its maximum course of four years, this ideal is quite unat- 
tainable. The practical question is how much of the ideal we 
shall be willing to surrender. 

We Americans are exceptionally conservative in our educa- 
tional practice and policy. We have in recent years seen the 
exploitation of many "methods" and "reforms" which were 
guaranteed to reconstruct our modern-language teaching, but 
the actual effect of all this agitation upon the practice of our 
schools has been comparatively slight. Meanwhile, the language 
teachers of Germany and France have actually been bringing 
about a revolution in their methods and their results during the 
last few years. Vietor's little pamphlet, Der Sprachunterricht 
muss umkehren, had an electric effect in calling the attention of 
German teachers to the inefficiency of the old routine, and the 
need of an immediate change of aim and emphasis in the teaching 
of modern languages. Vietor and the other reformers insisted 
that the spoken language must be made the basis of modern- 
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language teaching, and particularly that a correct pronunciation 
of a foreign language must be gained by the persistent use of a 
scientific phonetic method. There is no question that the efforts 
of the reformers have brought about remarkable results in the 
teaching of English and French, especially in the reformed 
schools of Germany. These results have been possible because 
the courses in the German secondary schools are usually six- 
year courses at least, and because the teachers in the German 
secondary schools are thoroughly trained specialists. The em- 
phasis upon the spoken language in both Germany and France 
is fully justified by the great value that the command of the 
spoken language has in these countries. 

It is quite evident that the situation in the secondary schools 
of the United States is very different from conditions in the 
European countries. In the vast majority of cases, our sec- 
ondary-school courses in German and French are two-year 
courses; the maximum, naturally, is the four-year course; and 
even a one-year course is not infrequent. Furthermore, the 
secondary-school teacher in the United States is in general very 
inferior in equipment and experience to the teacher in France 
and Germany. Again, the ability to speak a foreign language 
has comparatively little actual value for the great majority of 
secondary-school pupils in this country. 

Conditions being what they are, I am convinced that in this 
country the widest and the largest utility will be found in the 
ability to read the foreign language. 

How, then, does the study of modern languages differ from 
that of the so-called "dead" languages? For our purposes it 
does not differ so widely as is usually supposed. The differences 
are mainly these: that a reading knowledge can be gained far 
more rapidly in a modern language than in an ancient language, 
and that in the case of the modern language it is, of course, pos- 
sible to vivify the teaching of the language of literature by the 
use of the colloquial tongue. 

Next in order of importance to the ability to read a foreign 
language I should place a really good pronunciation, so that the 
student may be able to body forth concretely the language he is 
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reading. Next to this I should place the ability to understand 
the spoken language, and last of all (under circumstances ob- 
taining in the United States) the ability to write and to speak 
the foreign language. 

There can be no question, I think, that to the great majority 
of high-school pupils the language of German or of French litera- 
ture is far more important than the "living" language of spoken 
intercourse. In the ardor of their attack upon the old regime 
the phonetic reformers have usually overshot the mark; in their 
insistence upon the primary importance of the colloquial tongue 
they are apt to forget that the language of literature is just as 
truly and completely a language as that of colloquial intercourse. 
The written or printed symbol is no less a symbol than the sound 
it is intended to express, and it would be both unscientific and 
practically absurd to deny the immense and preponderant value 
of the printed symbol in the development of our civilization. 
And, furthermore, our age is, above all others, a reading age. 
You remember the eloquent passage, "Ceci tuera cela," in Vic- 
tor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris, in which the author celebrates 
the gradual and irresistible triumph of the printed page over the 
mediaeval art of Gothic architecture. The printed page has 
overwhelmed not only the symbolic language of the Gothic ca- 
thedral, but also in these latter days the more closely related arts 
of oratory and conversation. Far from being a mere "fossil," 
as Henry Sweet pretends, the language of books has become the 
principal and almost exclusive storehouse of the riches of our 
modern culture. We are therefore not merely making a con- 
cession to the crudeness of our educational machinery in empha- 
sizing the primary importance of the ability to read a language ; 
we are rather emphasizing that which has after all the greatest 
educative value in the subject we are discussing. 

Referring now to the limitations imposed by practical condi- 
tions, we must make a difference in the aims of the teaching of 
modern languages in our secondary schools according to the 
preparation of the teacher, according to the constituency of the 
school, and according to the length of the course. 

The great bane of language teaching in this country is still 
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the ill-trained teacher. So long as the present decentralized and 
irresponsible lack of system in the management of our schools 
continues we shall make but slow progress in improving this con- 
dition. In any case, however, we may demand that the instructor 
should be conscious of his own limitations and should not at- 
tempt to teach what he cannot himself do. This warning seems 
so self-evident that it should not be necessary to insist upon it. 
My experience as a high-school visitor, however, has taught me 
that there are at present a great many high-school teachers of 
French and German in this country who do not meet this ele- 
mentary requirement of self-knowledge, and in very many 
instances I have heard teachers undoing, by the solecisms of their 
spoken utterance, the grammatical training they were at the same 
moment attempting to impart. Unquestionably our American 
teachers in general are weakest in phonetic training and in the 
power to handle the spoken language. For teachers who are 
weak at these points the only allowable method is a strict "read- 
ing method." Fortunately, even such teachers may feel that if 
they succeed in giving their pupils the power to read ordinary 
German or French intelligently they will be giving them that 
which is after all of greatest value in the teaching of a foreign 
language. 

The constituency of a school may call for special emphasis 
upon conversational ability. In such a case it is legitimate for 
the school, so far as in it lies, to supply the public demand, but 
it will be well for the teacher to remember that the pedagogical 
value of conversational facility in itself is comparatively low. 
We all know that "linguistry," even of the most expert kind, 
is not necessarily a mark or a guarantee of culture. 

The length of the course offers us our next practical con- 
sideration. 

Two years should be the irreducible minimum of a high- 
school course in a foreign language. The one-year course in 
the high school is an absurdity. Even in the case of the two- 
year course, the limitation of the time necessarily reduces the 
phonetic and grammatical basis of the course to a minimum 
and lays the stress heavily upon the reading of texts. This result 
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is indicated the more clearly by the fact that usually the shorter 
course is in the hands of comparatively ill-prepared teachers. 

In the four-year course a well-trained teacher may properly 
give the class scientific phonetic training as the basis of its work 
in pronunciation, make large use of the spoken language in the 
classroom, develop the grammatical relations of the language 
in a more leisurely way, with much use of induction and of repe- 
tition, and develop freie Reproduktion, first spoken and then 
written, in the class. Yet the main object even here must remain 
to give the student a mastery of the German and French of litera- 
ture, and an acquaintance with some specimens of good lit- 
erature. In no high-school course is there any proper place for the 
traditional "composition" that means dictionary translations and 
the solving of puzzles. 

Some acquaintance with the life of the foreign people whose 
language the student is learning should be gained through the 
choice of appropriate reading-matter, which is now being sup- 
plied in good quantity, by the use of pictures, of the stereopticon, 
and, wherever possible, of the moving-picture, which marks a 
great advance in the art of placing concretely, before young 
people especially, the living realities of many countries. 

Finally, the modern-language teacher should keep in mind 
all the possibilities of correlation of his work with that of the 
other language departments in the high school. The lack of uni- 
formity in terminology and in method between the allied depart- 
ments of our schools is one of the great practical absurdities of 
our educational system, and very much remains to be done in 
our high-school teaching to emphasize the essential unity and 
congruity of all our human interests. 

I cannot refrain in a final word from recommending to high- 
school teachers the reading of two books : The Practical Study 
of Languages, by Henry Sweet, and The Teaching of German 
in Secondary Schools, by E. W. Bagster-Collins. Sweet is an ex- 
cellent representative of phonetic reform, and Bagster-Collins is 
eminently sane and American in his practical suggestions. 



